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In South Africa, up to 70% of children of school-going age with disabilities are out of school. 
Of those who do attend, most are still in separate, “special” schools for learners with disa¬ 
bilities. This situation prevails despite the push for the educational inclusion of learners with 
disabilities over twelve years ago by the South African policy document, the Education White 
Paper 6. In this article, we take a primarily top-down theoretical approach to policy implemen¬ 
tation and focus on two main factors that hinder the implementation of inclusive education. 
Firstly, we focus on what we regard as the most significant constraint, namely, the apparent lack 
of clarity in the policy, i.e. ambiguity about the goals for inclusion and the means through which 
they can be achieved and, secondly, various issues around the poor implementation of the 
policy. We argue further that the primary means by which the divide between inclusive policy 
and practice will ultimately be closed is through the implementation and enforcement of edu¬ 
cation policy by the South African Department of Education. 
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Introduction 

The Education for All (EFA) initiative, first put forth in 1990 by the international 
community, marked a global movement towards providing quality basic education to 
all children, youth and adults (United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), 1990). To accomplish this initiative, six specific goals were 
proposed, namely, provision and expansion of early childhood education; provision of 
free and compulsory education for all children of school-going age; provision of 
learning and life-skills programmes for adults; improvement of the adult literacy rate 
by 50% by the year 2015; elimination of gender inequality in education; and improve¬ 
ment of all aspects of education in order to provide quality education for all. In 2000, 
189 countries renewed their commitment toward reaching these educational ideals 
through their adoption of the Millennium Development Goals (UNESCO, 2000), of 
which South Africa is a signatory. 

In some respects, South Africa has met or nearly met these education goals. 
Unlike many other developing countries, there is no gender gap in the ultimate level 
of schooling attained for people of any age group in South Africa (Anderson, Case & 
Lam, 2001). The adult literacy statistic is also relatively high, at 89%. In contrast, the 
quality of general education is poor, with an ongoing national conversation about the 
crisis in education (Hay & Beyers, 2011) marked by violence in schools, dropout, high 
teenage pregnancy rates, and decreasing high school graduation rates. Even when 
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compared only to other African countries on standardised measures of achievement. 
South African learners still perform toward the bottom of the spectrum on both 
mathematics and reading (Van der Berg, 2007). 

The current state of education in South Africa can, in part, be attributed to the 
legacy of the education policies instituted under apartheid. Engelbrecht (2006:254) 
states that “[t]he central feature which distinguishes South Africa from other countries 
in terms of education provision, is the extent to which racially entrenched attitudes and 
the institutionalisation of discriminatory practices led to extreme disparities in the 
delivery of education, a reflection of the fragmentation and inequality that charac¬ 
terised society as a whole”. During apartheid, black South Africans received “Bantu 
Education”, which provided limited instruction in mathematics and science and was 
instituted to direct non-white people into the unskilled workforce (Asmal & James, 
2001:186). Different ethnic groups were educated in separate facilities, where there 
were about twice as many learners per class in black as in white schools (Lomofsky 
& Lazarus, 2001). Education for white pupils was compulsory, but not so for learners 
of other ethnicities (Asmal & James, 2001). Schools were also segregated in terms of 
disability. Schools for white learners with disabilities were well-funded (Department 
of Education, 2001), whereas support services for learners with disabilities who 
attended black schools were uncommon (Department of Education, 2001; Lomofsky 
& Lazarus, 2001). 

Following the demise of apartheid, compulsory education was implemented for 
all South African children and segregated schooling practices were eliminated. One 
national Department of Education replaced the former 19 distinct departments with the 
goal of promoting educational equality (Maher, 2009). The new Department of Edu¬ 
cation attempted to redress some of the educational inequities between ethnic groups 
by providing low-income schools with a higher proportion of government subsidy 
(Lam, Ardington & Leibbrant, 2008). Moreover, South Africa’s new constitution 
included an explicit section on the rights of people with disabilities. The subsequent 
Education White Paper 6 (Department of Education, 2001:10) outlined the govern¬ 
ment’s new policies for a single, undivided education system for all learners, including 
those with disabilities, in the hopes that inclusive education would provide “...a 
cornerstone of an integrated and caring society”. This White Paper was designed to 
transform the South African educational system by building an integrated system for 
all learners (i.e. no special and ordinary schools); using a curriculum that is more 
flexible and suitable to the needs and abilities of learners; developing district-based 
support teams to provide systemic support for any and all teachers who need it; and 
strengthening the skills of teachers to cope with more diverse classes (Muthukrishna 
& Schoeman, 2000). 

Nevertheless, over a decade after the unveiling of Education White Paper 6 (De¬ 
partment of Education, 2001), most learners with disabilities who attend school are 
still in separate, “special” schools for learners with disabilities. There is no consensus 
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about what should and should not be classified as a disability in South Africa (Heap, 
Lorenzo & Thomas, 2009). This difference in opinion causes discrepancies in esti¬ 
mates of disability prevalence (Loeb & Eide, 2004), despite the fact that the South 
African government has estimated that about 5% of the population have a disability 
(Statistics South Africa, 2011). In this paper, the definition of disability provided by 
the World Health Organization (WHO) will be used. According to WHO (2012), 
disability arises from the interaction between an impairment, in a person’s body 
function or structure, and the society in which that person lives. 

The purpose of this paper is to explore barriers that hinder the implementation of 
Education White Paper 6 (Department of Education, 2001). Many countries have 
struggled with bringing inclusive education policies into practice. To successfully 
implement inclusion anywhere in the world, educators must have adequate training, 
sufficient support, and positive attitudes (Frankel, Gold & Ajodhia-Andrews, 2010). 
Positive caregiver attitudes also are important, as they can affect the time, resources 
and sacrifices that caregivers are willing to make and the degree of advocacy in which 
they are willing to engage to ensure their children receive the education to which they 
are entitled. 

The unique history and diversity of South Africa as discussed earlier contribute 
to a context that can further complicate the conquering of barriers. The many different 
ethnic and language groups in South Africa, along with the country’s apartheid history 
and rampant poverty, contribute to a society that has many different ideas not only 
about the needs of children with disabilities, but also about best practices and beliefs 
regarding how they should be educated. These complexities are a further hindrance to 
inclusive practices. However, we argue in this article that the primary explanation for 
the lack of any significant movement on inclusive policy is the apparent lack of clarity 
in the policy, as well as issues pertaining to the poor implementation of this policy. 
This is reflected in the inadequate funding provided by the South African Department 
of Education to the provincial education departments, as well as the vague guidelines 
and ambiguous incentives and directives they provide to educators. We begin the paper 
by discussing some of the school-level and cultural barriers to inclusion in South 
Africa; then we explore how Matland’s (1995) top-down theoretical approach to policy 
implementation is applicable to Education White Paper 6 (Department of Education, 
2001); and we conclude with some practical recommendations that may help bring 
inclusive policy to practice. 

School-level barriers to inclusion 

Estimates suggest that in all of Africa, only 10% of children with disabilities attend 
school (UNESCO, 2007). In South Africa, specifically, up to 70% of children of 
school-going age with disabilities are out of school (Department of Education, 2001), 
although school attendance is compulsory for all children between 7 and 15 years of 
age. Of those who do attend, most are still in separate, “special" schools for learners 
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with disabilities. This situation still prevailed in 2013, despite the push for the edu¬ 
cational inclusion of learners with disabilities more than a decade ago by the South 
African policy document. Education White Paper 6 (Department ofEducation, 2001). 
This document aimed to establish a system where, with the assistance of appropriate 
support, learners with disabilities learn alongside peers of the same age (Pivik, 
McComas & Laflamme, 2002). 

In recent years, the practice of inclusive education has been widely embraced as 
an ideal model for education, both in South Africa and internationally (Maher, 2009). 
Elowever, this acceptance of ideal practices does not necessarily translate into what 
actually occurs within the classroom. Successful inclusion depends on the attitudes and 
actions of school principals (Zollers, Ramanathan & Yu, 1999) and the investment of 
other school personnel as they create the school culture and have the ability to chal¬ 
lenge or support inclusion (Ainscow, 2002). Research has found that although teachers 
often report that they agree with the idea of inclusion, they actually believe that the 
needs of learners with disabilities are best met in separate classrooms (Campbell, 
Gilmore & Cuskelly, 2003), particularly those learners with greater special needs and 
more severe disabilities (Scruggs & Mastropieri, 1996). According to Bornman and 
Rose (2010:7), “[a] general lack of support and resources, as well as the prevailing 
negative attitudes toward disability, all contribute to the general bewilderment in South 
African schools towards inclusion”. 

Contemporary teacher education in South Africa trains teachers how to accom¬ 
modate diverse learners in a single classroom (Oswald & Swart, 2011). This is in line 
with the social model of disability that views disability centrally as a social construct 
created by an ability-oriented environment. Disability, in this sense, sees the problem 
as located not in the individual, but in a societal, economic, political (and educational) 
system and culture that fail to meet the needs of these individuals (McEwan & Butler, 
2007). The social model is rooted firmly in the human rights paradigm, arguing for 
inclusion and the removal of all barriers that hinder full participation of individuals 
with disability. Before this model of disability was widely accepted, however, teachers 
in South Africa were trained to teach either general education or special education, 
being by-products of the tenets of the medical model. These practices have, in turn, 
produced many teachers without the necessary skills to teach learners with disabilities. 
They also created attitudes regarding the separate education of learners with disabi¬ 
lities that have become strongly embedded in the South African teaching culture 
(Ntombela. 2011). What further complicates matters is the fact that a large proportion 
of the South African teacher workforce is over 50 years of age (Armstrong, 2009); 
hence, reorienting teachers to new ways of educating learners after many years in the 
profession remains a significant challenge to inclusive practices. 

New inclusive policies have demanded from teachers to challenge their existing 
schemas about best practices in the education of learners with disabilities, “.. .in some 
cases leading to cynicism, hopelessness, and a rejection of transformation policies” 
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(Oswald & Swart, 2011:391). Thus, ensuring that educators are not only supportive of 
inclusion policies but also willing to challenge outdated beliefs and practices continues 
to be a considerable barrier to inclusive education. Teachers’ attitudes toward inclusion 
might become more positive if, along with training, they were to receive the appro¬ 
priate service support for their learners with disabilities. Support provisions depend on 
the particular learner’s impairment but may include special equipment, educational 
provisions and accommodations, for example, more time during test assessments; a 
teacher’s aide to help provide the learner with a more intensive disability; one-on-one 
instruction). Support is a necessary component of successful inclusive education 
practices as the needs of many learners with disabilities are beyond the basic services 
available in typical general education classes (Lomofsky & Lazarus, 2001). Yet, recent 
research involving school principals in Gauteng, the richest and most resourced 
province of South Africa, revealed that most learners with disabilities received spe¬ 
cialised support services either “seldom” or “never” (Nel, Midler & Rheeders, 
2011:49). 

Cultural-level barriers to inclusion 

Polat (2011:57) suggests that resources and improved infrastructure are necessary but 
not sufficient for inclusion and that “[c| hanging attitudinal barriers among school pro¬ 
fessionals and in the wider community ... is one of the essential aspects of making 
inclusive education happen in low-income countries”. The meaningful participation 
of children and adults with disabilities in the school and the community is affected by 
the cultural attitudes and values of its citizens. If a community expresses disregard and 
prejudice towards people with disabilities, then discriminatory practices will continue 
to be propagated. 

Cultural attitudes about the importance of educating children with disabilities can 
affect whether or not parents decide to send them to school. Groce (2004) found that 
in various developing countries around the world children with disabilities often do not 
attend school because it is thought that they cannot leam or will be disruptive to other 
learners. 

Parents also consider the financial expenditures relating to education in South 
Africa. Since many schools charge tuition fees, it may not be economically feasible for 
parents to send their child with a disability to school, particularly if they have other 
developing children of school-going age whose prospects of bringing in some sort of 
income are much better than those of their disabled child. Sparing the expense of 
school, some families also prefer to benefit from lobola, a custom practised primarily 
among black South Africans. Lobola is similar to a dowry, where a man pays his 
fiancee’s family for her hand in marriage. This settlement can provide substantial 
financial benefits for the girl’s family, particularly if they live in poverty. 

In the KwaZulu-Natal province of South Africa, a study of teachers, parents, 
children and aid workers was undertaken to determine how these various parties 
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perceived the extent to which inclusive education was being implemented in their 
communities (Maher, 2009). It was found that ostracism of learners with disabilities 
was perceived as a barrier by all participant groups. Teachers blamed negative societal 
attitudes toward disability for the stigmatisation of learners with disabilities within 
ordinary schools and considered this a justification for maintaining separate schools. 
Parents and children in this same study stated that learners may be safer in special 
schools for children with disabilities due to the intolerant attitudes of other children 
and school staff. In another study, caregivers of children with disabilities who lived in 
the Western Cape province of South Africa expressed similar fears concerning the 
mistreatment of their children in ordinary schools (Masasa, Irwin-Carruthers & Faure, 
2005), with 72% of the respondents stating that they believed their children with dis¬ 
abilities were better off in special schools. 

Increasing attention has also been focused on the contrasting traditional and bio¬ 
medical views of disability. Traditional views of disability are beliefs that have been 
handed down through generations, whereas the biomedical perspective refers to the 
scientific, evidence-based practice of modern medicine (Maloni, Despres, Habbous, 
Primmer, Slatten, Gibson & Landry, 2010). In South Africa (Hosegood, Preston- 
Whyte, Busza, Moitse & Timaeus, 2007) and neighbouring Zimbabwe (Jackson & 
Mupedziswa, 1988), the traditional perspective attributes disability to family sin, 
witchcraft and angered ancestors. These perspectives sometimes lead to the mothers 
of children with disabilities being shunned and blamed for their child’s disability by 
their families and communities (Daudji, Eby, Foo, Ladak, Sinclair, Landry, Moody & 
Gibson, 2011; Department of Education, 1995), and to families hoping for their child 
with a disability to be “cured” (Masasa et al., 2005:43). These unique perspectives 
have also been found to differentially influence how caregivers approach the edu¬ 
cation, intervention and rehabilitation for their children with disabilities (Maloni et al., 
2010). In fact, those who prescribe to traditional beliefs at times delay accessing 
modern medical interventions while they look for folk cures (Maloni et al., 2010; 
Masasa et al., 2005). 

Matland’s top-down approach to policy implementation 

We argue that although there are many school-level and cultural barriers to inclusion, 
the major factors hindering the implementation of inclusive policy is the lack of clarity 
(ambiguity) in Education White Paper 6 (Department of Education, 2001) regarding 
the means through which schools can meet the goals of inclusive education. It is not 
clear whether this ambiguity is intentional, but it has undoubtedly led to inaction by 
the stakeholders involved. We take a primarily top-down theoretical approach to policy 
implementation (Matland, 1995) and argue that the primary means by which the divide 
between inclusive policy and practice ultimately will be closed is through the clari¬ 
fication of the means through which the relevant goals can be met and the enforcement 
of education policy by the South African national Department of Education. 
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Top-down approaches stress the importance of policy clarity, as well as the con¬ 
trol and direction by policymakers to systematically implement policy. Bottom-up 
approaches, on the other hand, highlight the importance of understanding the perspec¬ 
tives and experiences of target groups and service deliverers (Matland, 1995; Stofde, 
2008). We prefer a top-down approach for inclusive policy implementation due to the 
many differing attitudes that create a context where there is little consensus about best 
education practices for children with disabilities. Hence, we believe that clear policy 
mandates, together with enforcement of such mandates, will be the most effective 
means by which inclusive policy will be realised in South Africa. Effective and clear 
legislation has been a primary means by which other countries (e.g. the United States) 
have established and supported inclusive practices (Frankel et al., 2010). Although we 
recognise that policy mandates are not the ultimate solution to make significant and 
lasting change in South Africa, we feel that reducing the ambiguity in the existing 
policies (i.e. stating goals more overtly as well as defining strategies on how to achieve 
them) and strengthening the enforcement of such policies promote the inclusion and 
participation of children with disabilities within the mainstream school system. 

Policy implementation challenges 

Education White Paper 6 includes six broad key strategies for establishing an inclusive 
education system: 1) the improvement of existing special schools and the conversion 
of some special schools to resource centres; 2) the mobilisation of nearly 300,000 
children with disabilities who are of school-going age but not currently in school; 3) 
the conversion of some mainstream primary schools into full-service schools, which 
will be those schools that are inclusive; 4) the orientation of the staff and adminis¬ 
tration in mainstream schools to the tenets and practices of inclusive education, as well 
as how to make early identifications of children who may have disabilities; 5) the 
establishment of district-based support teams to help support educators with the pro¬ 
cess of implementing inclusive practices in their classrooms; and 6) the implemen¬ 
tation of a national advocacy campaign to orient South Africans to the ideas of 
inclusive education, and the inclusion and participation of people with disabilities in 
society (Department of Education, 2001:20-23). These six strategies highlight the fact 
that Education White Paper 6 itself is lacking in specificity and detail, as it only has 
broad strategies, which give little guidance on how to effectively implement this policy 
in practice. 

In addition to school- and cultural-level challenges to inclusion, difficulties 
associated with the implementation of inclusive policy appear to stem, in part, from 
the ambiguities within Education White Paper 6 (Department of Education, 2001). For 
example, the White Paper suggested the cost effectiveness of inclusion to be one of the 
benefits of inclusive policy (Department of Education, 2001). Yet, it is difficult to 
envisage how significant transformations to the educational system in South Africa 
(e.g. mobilisation of out-of-school children with disabilities; infrastructure changes to 
schools) can be made without providing provincial departments with substantial in- 
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creases in their short-term funding to help take these necessary first steps (Stofile, 
2008; Wildeman & Nomdo, 2007). This ambiguity in financial means and departmen¬ 
tal responsibilities may be intentional. Jansen (2001) suggests that some South African 
policies are enacted for their political symbolism rather than their practicality; thus, 
vague policies often get passed but no one is held accountable for their implemen¬ 
tation. In fact, a chief complaint of education officials in the Eastern Cape province of 
South Africa was that they got the impression that the national Department of Educa¬ 
tion was not committed to the implementation of the inclusive policy and had tried to 
relegate their responsibilities to others (Stofile, 2008). The very same study found that 
school officials reported having received no support or funding from the Department 
of Education to help sustain any progress they had made in the implementation of 
some of the broad strategies mentioned in the White Paper. Without support and 
recognition, it is difficult for schools to make inclusion a reality. 

According to Matland’s (1995) ambiguity-conflict model of policy implementa¬ 
tion, ambiguity in policy is the result of a lack of clarity in a policy document re¬ 
garding the goals or the means by which such goals will be reached. When goals are 
not explicitly stated, there is uncertainty and misunderstanding about the purpose of 
policy. In studying the content of Education WhitePaper 6, it is clear that the proposed 
implementation strategies lack specificity and detail, thereby increasing the policy’s 
ambiguity (Department of Education, 2001). Research found that education officials 
in South Africa were unsure regarding the goals of inclusive education, with some 
officials reporting they were unclear about how ordinary and special schools would be 
transformed into schools more suitable for inclusive education (Stofile, 2008). Other 
officials were confused about the parameters of barriers to learning and exactly how 
these barriers would be addressed within inclusive schools (Wildeman & Nomdo, 
2007). For example, trying to eliminate learners’ intrinsic barriers (e.g. physical or 
sensory impairment) is more straightforward than trying to address some of their 
extrinsic barriers to learning (e.g. poverty or orphan-hood). If the goals of inclusion 
include addressing extrinsic barriers to learning, then schools would need more explicit 
guidelines from the Department of Education to help them accomplish this rather 
complicated task of implementing the inclusion policy. 

Even more ambiguous than goals, the means by which the policies within Edu¬ 
cation White Paper 6 (Department of Education, 2001) will be realised, is not ex¬ 
plicitly stated. Generally, when new policies have been implemented, sufficient 
funding and capacity to deliver these policies is assumed (Wildeman & Nomdo, 2007). 
The Department of Education appears to have deficits in funding to provide to schools, 
while schools currently lack the capacity to accommodate diverse learners in one 
classroom. Initial funding will be necessary while schools locate out-of-school lear¬ 
ners, buy devices for learners who need them, make the needed infrastructure changes 
to accommodate a diverse body of learners, and hire specialists who will provide 
specialised systemic support to teachers and schools that need assistance (Wildeman 
& Nomdo, 2007). 
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Added to a lack of funding, schools currently lack teachers who have the capacity 
and knowledge to instruct a diverse body of learners in a single classroom without 
considerably increasing their workload. Education White Paper 6 states that “[n]ew 
curriculum and assessment initiatives will be required to focus on the inclusion of the 
full range of diverse learning needs.. .since curricula create the most significant barrier 
to learning and exclusion for many learners” (Department of Education, 2001:31-32). 
How teachers are expected to accomplish the task of tailoring the curriculum to suit 
each learner’s particular needs and pace of learning is not thoroughly detailed. The 
Department of Education envisaged that many teachers would be reoriented to new 
methods of teaching via comprehensive training programmes that they provided. 
Training programmes that educate teachers how to accommodate and teach learners 
with disabilities are generally a week or two long, but teachers report that although 
these brief training programmes are helpful, they are insufficient (Stofile, 2008). The 
programmes also tend to focus on developing a couple of skills, whereas teachers often 
need far more comprehensive training programmes. 

Thus, to confirm what we have discussed above, ambiguities within Education 
White Paper 6 hinder inclusive practices. In addition, Matland’s (1995) ambiguity- 
conflict model suggests that policy implementation is hindered by conflict stemming 
from differences in opinion between various stakeholders about how the policy will 
be executed. According to Matland( 1995:157), ‘‘[virtually all [policy theorists] have 
emphasised the importance of delegating policy to a sympathetic agency. Placing a 
policy in an agency where it conflicts with existing policies and goals leads to few 
resources, little support, and almost certain failure”. This may be a contributing factor 
to the lack of progress in inclusive policy. Within the Department of Education, there 
are various sectors that compete for limited resources. The current educational drives 
are in the expansion of Grade R (equivalent to kindergarten) and basic adult education 
programmes, with significantly fewer resources being dedicated to inclusive education 
(Wildeman & Nomdo, 2007). 

South Africa’s inclusive education policy is therefore characterised by both high 
conflict and ambiguity. Matland (1995:160,168) terms high conflict, high ambiguity 
policies as “symbolic implementation” policies, which almost always are associated 
with non-implementation and failure. Symbolic policies tend to garner attention when 
they are first passed but ultimately do not come to light; this same pattern is observed 
in the implementation of inclusive policy. When Education White Paper 6 was first 
published in 2001, South Africa appeared to be following the international trend 
toward inclusion, but subsequent policy implementation has made little progress over 
the past decade. This could in part be related to the ambiguity in both the goals of the 
policy and the strategic drivers required for its implementation. Sayed and Jansen 
(2001:1) explain that while South African educational policies have been highly 
praised throughout the world as a result of their “dazzle”, these policies are seldom 
brought to practice. 
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A top-down approach to policy implementation 

The education of children with disabilities should not be a racial issue or a political 
topic. Rather, it should be a human rights concern (Hay & Beyers, 2011), a sentiment 
to which the South African government agreed when it became a signatory to the 
United Nations Convention on the Rights of a Child (Grobbelaar-Du Plessis & 
Grobler, 2013), the United Nations Conventions on the Rights ofPeople with Disabi¬ 
lities (UNESCO, 2007) and the Millennium Development Goals (UNESCO, 2000). 
The inclusive education of a diverse body of children - including those who are 
diverse in terms of disability, race, gender, religion, language and socioeconomic 
status - allows children who are different to become acquainted with one another and 
helps them to discover common ground. In fact, one of the first and foremost locations 
where attitudinal shifts toward people with disabilities can occur is in schools as this 
is one of the primary places that early attitudes are formed. By learning these life 
lessons in childhood, children can develop into adults who are more accepting of a 
diverse society, which is important when living in a country as diverse as South Africa. 
Moreover, Engelbrecht (1999) suggests that inclusion is the primary step forward in 
obtaining a just and equal society. 

Currently, the implementation of an inclusive education policy is at an apparent 
standstill as a result of ambiguity about the means through which the goals of inclusive 
education can be achieved. Without funding and directives, provincial departments do 
not possess the ability to make any progress towards implementation. To make signi¬ 
ficant progress with it, the Department of Education can no longer relegate the res¬ 
ponsibility of implementing a policy of their own design to others such as school 
principals and teachers. Research has found that without support, the burdens asso¬ 
ciated with implementation quickly become overwhelming to school officials and they 
swiftly revert back to a special education model of education delivery (Wildeman & 
Nomdo, 2007). 

In order to initiate progress on inclusive education, the national Department of 
Education must take some first steps. When addressing school-level barriers to imple¬ 
mentation, the Department must determine the extent to which teachers are prepared 
to educate a diverse body of learners within one classroom. Teachers then need to 
receive comprehensive training programmes in areas where they lack skills. These 
training programmes can be supplemented with specialised support teams that have the 
capacity to enter classrooms and provide teachers with the hands-on training and 
practical skills that they need to address learners’ barriers to learning. 

At least in the short term, funding must be increased so that schools can make the 
infrastructure changes that are needed. Perhaps the educational drives in South Africa 
can - even temporarily - be shifted from Grade R and adult education to inclusive 
education. This will provide the much needed attention to and emphasis on the edu¬ 
cation of learners with disabilities. Besides, the current special education model is not 
at all cost effective, with the average annual provincial education expenditure for a 
learner at a special school amounting to R20,870 (± USD$2,609) compared to R4,587 
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(± USD$573) for a learner in an ordinary school (Wildeman & Nomdo, 2007). These 
estimates suggest that, in the long term, inclusive education is likely to be significantly 
more cost effective than the current method of special education delivery. 

In addition to training and funding, education officials need clear directives and 
timetables on how to proceed. These directives should clearly state what is expected 
of schools and how they should accomplish these goals. If the national Department of 
Education wants schools to address barriers to learning such as poverty or a lack of 
parental support, they should suggest the steps by which schools are to do this. In¬ 
cluded in these methods should be timelines for expected progress and the penalties 
that will be given for those schools that do not make acceptable progress. 

To address cultural-level barriers to inclusion, the Department of Education must 
proceed with the information and advocacy programme that was supposed to accom¬ 
pany the implementation of the inclusive education policy (see Department of Edu¬ 
cation, 2001:33-34). The premise of this programme was to help combat negative 
perceptions of disability within society and help win support for inclusive policies. The 
programme was suggested to be necessary since ‘‘[p]ublic awareness and acceptance 
will be essential for the establishment of... inclusive education” (Department of Educa¬ 
tion, 2001:33). Moreover, with the introduction of the information and advocacy 
programme, the rights, responsibilities and obligations attached to inclusive policy was 
supposed to be disseminated to key players. Elowever, a recent study conducted in 
KwaZulu-Natal (Maher, 2009) found no evidence of the programme having been 
employed in any regard and revealed that no formal guidelines for the execution of the 
information and advocacy programme even exist. 

In summary, the Department of Education needs to hold itself accountable for the 
implementation of a policy that it created, especially since inclusive policies are of 
little meaning and use unless they are implemented and enforced. As a top-down 
theoretical orientation to policy implementation suggests, progress can be made with 
inclusive policy in South Africa if procedures are clarified, directives are given, and 
the appropriate authorities assume responsibility and control of its implementation. 
Education White Paper 6 (Department of Education, 2001) was a monumental step 
forward in respect of the rights of people with disabilities in South Africa, but the 
policy will remain purely symbolic until real initiative and deliberate action are taken. 

Conclusion 

Over 10 years following the unveiling of Education White Paper 6 (Department of 
Education, 2001), most children with disabilities in South Africa are still are not taught 
in classrooms together with their typically developing peers. However, the inclusion 
of learners with disabilities into mainstream classrooms, and more generally, the 
inclusion of people with disabilities into society, is currently conceptualised as a 
human rights issue - a topic with which most South Africans are quite familiar in their 
struggle to overcome apartheid. There are many barriers to providing quality and 
inclusive education to learners with disabilities in South Africa. The situation is far 
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from hopeless, though. Inevitably, obstacles to inclusion will thwart progress in both 
developing and developed countries. Fortunately these obstacles are not insurmount¬ 
able, and the more children with disabilities are included in education and elsewhere 
in their communities, the sooner they can become productive and contributing mem¬ 
bers of society, showcasing their unique talents just like everyone else. 
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